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HERE are men in this country, men by the 

thousand, who believe that we ought to inter- 

vene to stop the intolerable suffering which is 
involved in some of the processes of this terrible 
war. Yet I for my part am so convinced that we can 
help better by keeping out of the war, by giving our 
financial resources to the use of the injured world, 
by giving our cotton and our woolen stuffs to clothe 
the world; I am so convinced that the processes of 
peace are the helpful and healing and redeeming 
forces that I do not see how any man can think that 
by adding to the number of guns you can decrease 
the suffering of the tragedy of the world.— Woodrow 
Wilson, at Kansas City, February 2, 1916. 
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I ean imagine no greater disservice to the country than to eS- 
tablish a system of censorship that would deny to the people of 2 
free republic like our own their indisputable right to criticise their 
own public officials. While exercising the great powers of the Office 
I hold, I would regret in 2 crisis like the one through which we are 
new passing to lose the benefit of patriotic and inte!ligent criticism, 

President Witson. 
> + 


On Making Enemies and Feeling Satisfied 


“You evidently did not have enough enemies. Is it to in- 
crease their number that you started A Voice in the Wilderness? If 
so, you will succeed admirably.” Thus writes a true friend. 

No, I did not start A Voice in the Wilderness for the purpose 
of making enemies; I do not enjoy my enemies as some claim they 
de theirs. But if the making of enemies is the inevitable result of 
a certain line of work, why, then it can’t be helped, and I will have 
to take the enemies into the bargain. But I am also making some 
friends. And one genuine, clear-thinking, liberty-loving and humane 
friend compensates for a hundred muddle-headed renegades, hys- 
terical maniacs or blood-lusting jingces. 

At any rate I am satisfied. More satisfied than ever before in 
my life in spite of the daily, almost hourly, annoyances of threaten- 
ing. vulgar and abusive letters and other things of which I cannot 
speak here. I feel satisfied because I know I am doing something 
worth while, more worth while than anything I have ever done 
before. I feel satisfied that I did not listen to the cautions, warn- 
ings and well-meaning advice of my good friends, but followed my 
inner urge, obeyed the dictates of the still small voice. 

It is pleasant to feel that in a great crisis. in dangerous times, 
you have taken not the wise and prudeut, but the honest and 
courageous course. 
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War the Creator. 


I am reading Hichens’ “In the Wilderness.” I am doing 
it as a sort of self-discipline. But ten pages a day is about as 
much as I can stand. I have been reading it for a month. This 
morning, while in bed, I picked it up, and after reading a 
couple of pages I came across—on page 335—the following sen- 
tence: ‘““War destroys, and all the time war is destroying it is 
creating.” That was the last straw on the camel’s back. I shut 
the book with a bang, and threw it down. Yes, friends, I am try- 
ing to be—and succeeding fairly—more calm, less explosive, but 
there is one thing that still sets me all on fire, and that is an 
idiotic statement like the above, or something about the ennobling, 
refining, eugenic influence of war. I wish those idiots would go to 
the trouble once of explaining just what they mean when they say 
that war is not only a destroyer but also a creator. 

What does war create? When you destroy a village or ruin 
a city, do you create anything? When you burn the crops, do 
you create? When you poison the cattle of a region from which 
you retreat, do you create? When you crush, maim and mutilate 
a million lives, do you create? When you break the hearts. torture 
the souls and shorten the days on this earth of a million mothers, 
do you create? When you cause the actual starvation from hun- 
ger and under-nourishment of millions of babes, young boys and 
girls,‘do you create? But, the war-apologist may say, perhaps 
half-apologetically, we are not referring exactly to material things. 
Of course war destroys material things, but .. . But what? 

Do you mean to say that war creates psychic values? Does it? 
Oh, you idiot. I beg your pardon. But really it is impossible to 
hear such a statement with composure. What values does it create? 
Is the conversion of peaceful human beings into insane, blood- 
thirsty beasts a psychic value? Is the ability to boast of haying 
bayonetted an unarmed prisoner who begged for mercy, as a young 
Scotch soldier boasted in the presence of Prof. Bertrand Russell, 
a psychic value? Is the persistent, deliberate sowing of interna- 
tional hatred and vindictiveness a psychic value? Is the daily 
manufacture of imaginary atrocities by the enemy and deeds of 
valor by ourselves, the ceaseless spinning of lies, a psychic value? 
Is the strangling of free speech and free press a psychic value? 
Is the clubbing and imprisonment of any person who is conscien- 
tiously opposed to the war a psychic value? Or is the general 
anxiety which like a Damocles’ sword hangs over the head of every- 
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body who has a relative or a dear friend at the front a psychic 
value? Or are the increased cost of living and the increased taxes 
which fall heaviest upon those least able to bear the burden a 
psychic value? Oh, you imbeciles, try to do a little thinking, and 
you will see that from whatever point of view you look at it, war 
is hell. War always destroys, never creates. It humiliates and 
weakens the conquered, it brutalizes and weakens the conqueror. 
But it always weakens both belligerents. Until you, war-apologists, 
can show what it actually is that war creates, I wish you would 
shut up, and not speak of war “creating while it is destroying.” 


* ¥* 
The War and the Russian Revolution. 


In discussing the cruelty and utter futility of war, some- 
body is likely, very likely, to point to the Russian revolution and 
say: “Well, there is one thing that the war has done that is worth 
while. Don’t you think so? Don’t you think that the kicking out 
cf the Romanoffs was worth all the blood that was shed, would have 
been worth two or three million lives more if necessary?” Now, 
let me answer this, drawing my inspiration from the cloudless sky 
above and the smooth azure Pacific all around me.* It betokens but 
a superficial knowledge of Russian affairs and a superficial manner 
of thinking to say that the Russian revolution was the result of 
the war. The Russian revolution has been going on for at least 
half a century; it was almost ready in 1905; it was quite ready in 
1914; and it was the war that delayed the explosion. That the 
revolution came about now, was purely accidental; the most that 
can be said is that the war was the match that set off the powder; 
but the powder was there in abundance, in superabundance, and 
even there was a supply of matches; of other matches if the war- 
match had proved insufficient. But had Russian arms been de- 
cidedly victorious, had they held a big slice of Austria and Ger- 
many, and had they succeeded in taking the Dardanelles and Con- 
stantinople, and had the Russian bureaucracy not been so hope- 
lessly venal, corrupt and stupid, then far from bringing about the 
revolution, the war would have delayed it for a quarter of a century 
or more. So you see the revolution is not a direct, inevitable. but 
a purely accidental outcome of the war. And it is therefore not to 
be put to the credit account of the war. 


* Written on my trip home from Hawaii. 
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Another thing: We must wait a while to see how permanent 
the revolution is. If it is only temporary, if the reactionaries are 
coming back to power in a year or two, which however is not likely, 
then it was certainly not worth while. 

And still another thing—last but surely not least. We must 
see Just what kind of liberty the Russians are going to enjoy. If 
political liberty is all the Russians have accomplished, then—well, 
it would still have been worth while, but there is nothing to go into 
eestacies over. For instance—please don’t get shocked—if the Rus- 
sians are not going to have any more liberty than we have in the 
United States, then—well, again I won’t say that it wasn’t worth 
while, but I will say that it was hardly worth while, for you 
will surely not claim that we, in this country, enjoy real iberty. A 
country that could find no better man than Elihu Root to send to 
Russia as an interpreter of liberty; a country in which practical in- 
formation about birth-control, permissible in all other countries (in- 
cluding pre-revolutionary Russia!), is a crime punishable with im- 
prisonment; a country in which the caprice or judgment of one man, 
however sincere, may cause the arrest of authors and the suppres- 
sion of their books; a country in which a man is sent to prison for 
six months because, in a perhaps childish but nonetheless beautiful 
ceremony, he symbolically burned several national flags, ours in- 
cluded, and drew out the red flag of universal brotherhood; a coun- 
try in which a uniformed rowdy can without reason kill a feeble, 
seventy-six-year-old man without a reprimand and without a single 
protest from any of the newspapers; a country in which policemen 
can club citizens on almost any pretext without fear of being called 
to account; a country in which hoodlums of all sorts, with and 
without uniforms, are permitted to interrupt and break up peace- 
ful assemblies; a country in which the circulation of a magazine de- 
pends upon the judgment of a post-office official or a private in- 
dividual who owns the news-stands on the subways, elevated and 
other railways; a country in which inconvenient workmen are ar- 
rested, mauled about, shut up in pens or detention camps like alien 
prisoners of war, starved and deported, all without due process of 
law; a country which even hatches conspiracies to send troublesome 
agitators to the gallows; a country, in short, in which the constitu- 
tion and the laws are observed only as long as they are useful to the 
rulers but are broken unhesitatingly whenever they become incon- 
venient or irksome in dealing with the ruled; a country, let me not 
forget, which can force its citizens to engage in a war to which most 
of them are opposed; such a country, I take the cloudless heavens 
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and the blue Pacific to witness, can hardly be said to enjoy real 
liberty. Don’t you agree with me? 

And I therefore say, if that is all the liberty that the Russian 
revolution has gained, then it was hardly worth while. 

I can hear somebody say: Oh, we have all the liberty we want, 
and you can have all the liberty you want. It is only license that 
is restrained and punished. Yes? And the rulers alone are to 
determine where liberty ends and license commences. Lovely. 
Just as in medieval inquisitorial Spain, just as in Romanoff Russia. 


* * 


Respect for Our Federal Government. 


‘I do not hold any brief for our Federal Government but I do 
wish to say that I have a good deal of respect for it. The various 
prosecutions that we hear about are generally due not to the initia- 
tive of the Government but to the initiative of our good and noble 
“neople.’’ And this is the difference between our Government and 
the Governments of some European countrics. In the European 
countries the people are superior to the Government but are trodden 
down by it. In this country the Government is very often superior, 
more generous, more broadminded, than the ‘‘people” at large. 

Three times I have had slight trouble with some of my books. 
And each time the prosecution was incited by private citizens and 
citizenesses, who thought that my books should not be permitted to 
go thru the mails. And each time it was the Government that 
showed itself more liberal than the “‘people’” and that decided that 
the books were good enough to go thru the mails, which decision 
caused intense disgust in our good people, who thought that there 
was too much freedom of speech and freedom of press in this coun- 
try. Our Government has a good many things to answer for, but 
let us be fair and Jet us not hold it responsible for laws that the 
people often force upon it and for prosecutions which the people 
themselves generally instigate.’ 


I wrote the above editorial about a year and a half ago. It 
appeared in the Critic and Guide for June, 1916. It is quite likely 
that I would experience no spontaneous, overpowering desire to 
write such an editorial now. And it is quite likely that if I did 
write such an editorial I would want to make certain exceptions. 
The antics, for instance, of the gentleman who occupies the post 
of Postmaster General are strikingly similar to the tactics of the 
most reactionary European autocracies. 
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Nevertheless, as a whole, the editorial still remains correct and 
can be permitted to stand as written. For while the Government 
has made itself guilty of some high-handed, irresponsible actions, it 
hasn't done a hundredth part of what the little autocrats and under- 
lings have done and not a thousandth part of what the “people,” 
that is a certain part of the people, would want it to do. It is 
even more true now than it was when I wrote the editorial that all 
the prosecutions are instigated by the people and often forced upon 
the Government against its will. 

My innocent announcement of the publication of “A Voice in 
the Wilderness” and the magazine itself, tho couched in rather vig- 
crous language, have nothing objectionable and certainly nothing 
treasonable and seditious in them. And nevertheless they threw 
thousands of people into an uncontrollable frenzy. They have bom- 
barded the Government with samples of the announcement and of 
the magazine (they wrote to me that they were doing so) and they 
demanded that the most horrible punishment be meted out to me. 
Of course the suppression of the journal was the mildest of pun- 
ishments. They demanded that I be imprisoned and some even 
suggested that the death penalty would not be too much. 

Well, the Government saw the announcement, read the maga- 
zine, and you see I am still alive, still at liberty, and the magazine 
is still being published. Which again goes to prove that some of 
the vilest scoundrels, some of the cruellest wretches, some of the 
most blood-thirsty fiends are to be found among the “people,” 
among the “Patriots,” and, particularly of late, among the “intel- 
lectual’’ and professional classes. 

P. S. Since the above was written, several things have hap- 
pened to A Voice iN THE WILDERNEss as well as to other magazines 
and people which make my defence of the Government rather a 
mockery. Still I will let the editorial stand.) For the distance be- 
tween the Government and the “people.” including some ex-radicals 
of the Charles Edward Russell type, is still about the same—the 
Government being the more decent, the more humane of the two. 

* * 


My Last War Editorial—in The Critic and Guide 


To my Friends, Greeting: 

Don’t vou suppose, if I were convinced—only half-way con- 
vinced—of the righteousness of our participation in the war, that 
I would be in it with both feet? 
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Have you ever known me to stand aside, to remain with folded 
arms, whenever and wherever there is a battle going on for frce- 
dom, for justice, for human rights? 

Did I hesitate one moment to come out, in the most cutting and 
outspoken language imaginable, against the Kaiser and the military 
caste for their share in this war? 

And don’t you suppose that I would prefer, if I conscientiously 
could, to be with the majority, instead of finding myself in a dan- 
gerously small minority? 

Don’t you know that it is easier, safer and more comfortable 
to go with, instead of against, the current? 

Do you think it is pleasant to be receiving daily letters from 
fools and hoodlums filled with threats and the lowest kind of abuse? 

Do you believe it is healthy for the nervous system and 
strengthening for a none too strong heart to be in continuous dan 
ger of arrest, to contemplate the possibility of finding yourselt be- 
fore ignorant, narrow-minded and prejudiced judges? 

Don’t you see that it requires the highest kind of courage to 
pursue the course I am pursuing, and that if I am deliberately sac- 
rificing and risking my comfort, my time, my labor, my money and 
my liberty, it must be because I cannot do otherwise, because I am 
impelled by a higher power? 

You will admit, won’t you, that it requires much less courage 
to be with the majority, to work or shout for the war, than it does 
to be with the minority in opposition to the war? People who go 
with the majority often do so unthinkingly; you will admit that. 
But people who go with the unpopular minority generally decide 
upon their course after mature, careful and not infrequently pain- 
ful thought. You therefore ought to have a little respect for those 
who are in the minority, particularly now, when being in the minor- 
ity means something more than social ostracism or the displeasure 
of fools. It may mean a felon’s cell (a felon’s cell for the idealist 
in a country that fights to make the world safe for democracy—oh, 
mordant irony!). It may mean the ruin of one’s career. 

Yes, a little more respect and consideration from you who are 
in the safe and comfortable majority towards those who are in the 
unsafe and uncomfortable minority is decidedly in order. I hope 
you will see the matter in my light. 

Yes, I am impellea towards my course by a sense of duty, so 
strong that to disobey it would cost me my self-respect for the rest 
of my life. And TI would rather risk my liberty than lose my self 
respect. 
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Why I am Opposed to the War. 


I wish I could give you fully, frankly and in detail the reasons 
for my opposition to the war. But it is impossible, for some pin- 
head official might unearth something which to his intelligence might 
appear treasonable or seditious or what not. I am therefore obliged 
to state my reasons briefly and concisely. Briefly, then, I am op- 
posed to the war on the following grounds: 

1. The only justifiable war is a strictly defensive war against 
actual or threatened invasion. Only by employing the most peculiar 
sort of sophistry, by the lowest kind or intellectual chicanery, can 
this war be declared to be defensive in character. 

2. I have nothing against those who voluntarily offer them- 
selves in defense of France or Belgium or England, but we have no 
right to force our children to sacrifice themselves for the children 
of other nations. 

8. I have been convinced that our entry would prolong and not 

_ shorten the war. And I consider the prolongation of this war a 
terrible calamity. I am looking at this war and its results not from 
the viewpoint of any single nation, but from the viewpoint of hu- 
manity as a whole. 

4. I saw the sinister elements that were anxious to drag us into 
the war. While some excellent, tho of course misguided and misin- 
formed, people were for the war, all the anti-social elements, the 
most brutal, most reactionary, most ruthless enemies of mankind 
were for it. And that alone made me think. 

5. I have been unable to persuade myself that ours was a war 
for liberty and democracy. Every day since the declaration of war 
has proved that my skepticism was well justified. I have been 
convinced that instead of crushing autocraey in Germany we are 
going to strengthen autocracy here. As Ponsonby well said, we 
cannot free the German people by warfare, but we can enslave our 
own. And we are doing it at a great rate. We are nothing if not 
efficient. 

6. If I had been in favor of the war, the brazen hypocrisy that 
made itself manifest from the first day of our entry into it, the 
rowdyism in high and low places, the impudent violations of their 
oaths by those sworn to uphold the Constitution, the breaking up 
and prohibition of peaceable meetings, the arrest and imprisonment 
of innocent speakers and writers, the barring from the mails of 
numerous liberal publications, the dragging of people into the war 
against their will in spite of the promise that this was to be “in no 
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sense a conscription of the unwilling,’ the brutal threats against 
the conscientious objector—worse than in any other belligerent 
country—the illegal deportations of thousands of workingmen—we 
went into hysterics over the deportation of Belgians by the Ger- 
mans—the tampering with people’s private sealed mail—reminding 
one of the darkest days of darkest Russia—these and numerous 
other highhanded actions of an autocracy run mad, would have 
made me bitter and antagonistic towards it. 

These are briefly my reasons, of necessity very inadequately 
stated, for my opposition to the war. 

If you can adequately contradict, refute or explain away my 
reasons and convert me to your side, please do so. I should be 
truly grateful. But please try to use as little bunk and buncombe, 
as few banalities and platitudes, as possible. The statements that 
ours is a war for liberty and democracy and that we are fighting in 
order to make the world safe for democracy, may safely be left out. 
{ have heard them, I believe, before. I want facts and not phrases. 


Not even phrases by America’s supreme phrase-maker. 
x % 


I Have a Son at the Front 


One after another I am going to discuss and to show up the 
various lunacies that the war has engendered. The lunacy I am 
going to discuss in this editorial is I believe one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, lunacy of the war. “I have a son at the front, so 
how can I hear you talk peace?” “I have a son in the army, who 
I pray may come home safe and sound, and I therefore consider any 
peace discussions treasonable.”’ 

Such arguments are contained in a number of letters from my 
subseribers. An esteemed old-time Critic and Guide subscriber, 
Dr. F. F. Netherton, of Wellington, Kansas, writes among other 
things: “I have an only son we are offering upon the altar of our 
country. And can I preach peace and thus have obstacles thrown 
in his way?” 

Can you imagine any greater fallacy, any greater lunacy? Be- 
cause the people have sons at the front, or sons that are about to 
go to the front, sons for whose safety they naturally tremble, there- 
fore, peace should not be discussed! It seems to me that just the 
contrary should be the case. When is the son more apt to come 
liome safe and sound—when the war will last three months, or three 
vears? How can a discussion of peace, a demand for early peace, 
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endanger the safety and lives of our sons at the front? Does any- 
body who is not an out-and-out imbecile believe for a moment that 
because we will shout “we will fight to a finish, we will give them 
no quarter!” the Germans will at once quit fighting, run back home, 
and our sons will return home victorious, without any losses? 


Suppose before war was declared, somebody had said to a 
pacifist, “Don’t speak of peace, because I have a son whom [I love 
very much, and if war is declared he may be taken and be killed.” 
Wouldn’t such a man have been declared insane? And the differ- 
ence now is only one of degree and not of kind. By discussing 
peace, by demanding the terms of peace from all belligerents, we 
are helping to bring about an early and permanent peace. And we 
thus help to save thousands and thousands of lives. It is the war 
shouters, the blood-mad maniacs, who are the potential murderers 
of our sons. As I wrote to Dr. Netherton, it is because I do not 
wish to see vour son and my son, and thousands of other sons, mur- 
dered that I want peace, and peace as soon as possible. 

Yes, the idea that by working for peace we are throwing ob- 
stacles into the path and are endangering the safety of our army, 
while by shouting for war and scorning all considerations and offers 
of peace, we are increasing their safety and ensuring their trium- 
phal return, unscathed and uninjured, is one of the great lunacies 


of this war. 
* « * 


A Censorship Without a Parallel 


The greatest crime that has ever been perpetrated upon a free 
people is being perpetrated upon the people of the United States. A 
censorship so absolute that no republic or constitutional monarchy 
has ever seen the like of it is being established; and unlimited, ir- 
responsible tyranny is placed in the hands of a bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington, with power to suppress and destroy every publication that 
expresses opinions or shows a tendency disliked by him. A dam- 
nably cunning rider to the Trading-with-the-Enemy Bill has been 
introduced which not only gives the Postmaster-General Burleson 
the absolute right to bar from the mails any publication whatever 
but makes it a crime to attempt to distribute such a publication thru 
express companies, agents, newsboys, or in any way, shape or 
manner. 

In short, the Government has decided to suppress absolutely 
any criticism of its actions, its measures, its wavs. No matter what 
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blunders or what crimes it may commit, not a word will be heard in 
protest. 

Will the people rise in protest? Not a bit of it. We, the free 
American sovereigns, are the most cowardly sheep in the world. 
We would swallow anything without a protest. 

Here is what the conservative and cautious Evening Post has 
to say on the subject: 

Any one who should have prophesied a year ago that Congress 
would put it into the hands of the Postmaster-General to decide 
whether an American newspaper should or should not be suppressed 
for its opinions would have been derided. But this appears to be 
what the rider to the Trading-with-the-Enemy Bill seems to ac- 
complish. While there is some doubt as to the purport of its 
language, it is accepted in the press dispatches of this morning that 
it will be applied to English-language publications, that absolute 
power is vested in the Postmaster-General, and that there is no 
court of appeal. This puts us squarely on a par with the Kaiser's 
Government under which Harden’s truth-telling journal is sup- 
pressed at the will of a bureaucrat without recourse. Moreover, 
our bill goes so far that it forbids the handling of the proscribed 
journal by any agency, even by newsboys. This is a power that 
ought not to be put into the hands of any official. It strikes a de- 
liberate blow at the freedom of the press which ought to be in- 
violate, guaranteed as it is by the Constitution of the United States. 
Such power has wrought unnumbered ills in old Russia. Now that 
the shackles are being thrown off there, it is curious, indeed, that 
we should be turning to suppression. We confess to being unable 
to see how Mr. Wilson can sign this measure during a war to extend 
democracy.—N. Y. Evening Post, Sept. 25, 1917. 

Yes, we cannot understand how President Wilson, if he is 
really a liberal at heart, can sign such a bill. Or shall we have to 
change completely our opinion about President Wilson? 

* 


To the Prostitutes and Gunmen of the Press 


To you, venal wantons of the press, to you, mental and moral 
prostitutes, to you, mind and soul poisoners, to you vile and dis- 
honest hirelings, to you gunmen and assassins of character, to you 
renegades and turncoats, to you vigilantes and black hundreds, to 
you treason-shouters and profit-patriots, to you hatred-dissemina- 
tors, to all of you, fools and knaves, who by falsehood, misrepresen- 
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tation, ridicule and threats of prison and of physical injury, try to 
intimidate and terrorize the honest men and women of this 
country who still call their souls their own and dare to give 
utterance to their sincere opinions; to all of you I have a word to 
say: 

You are stamping every deep-felt yearning for peace as trea- 
son; every utterance suggesting fair play and moderation is stig- 
matized as seditious; every man whose opinion differs from yours is 
branded by you as a traitor and pro-Kaiser. We can prove, not 
only say but prove, that it is you, prostitutes of the press and 
all your ilk, that are the real traitors, that are pro-Kaiser, pro-Czar, 
pro-autocracy, pro-tyranny, and pro-every villainy in the world. 

Your shoutings that we were fighting for liberty and democ- 
racy, that our children are being sent into the European trenches 
for the purpose of crushing autocracy, deceived only the infants and 
the simple-minded; us they sickened to an extreme degree of nausea. 
But your behavior during the last few days—during the Korniloff 
rebellion—must eventually undeceive even the feeble-minded. For 
half a century the Russian people struggled to throw off the Ro- 
manoff incubus. I am not going to describe the terrible sacrifices 
which that wonderful nation brought in order to break the chains 
which shackled its body and its soul. At last the struggle was 
crowned with success. ‘The Romanoffs were overthrown, and a 
real republic established. A reactionary scoundrel, Korniloff, in- 
stigated by the Russian black hundreds and the British tories and 
reactionaries, starts a rebellion, i. e., commits real treason, in order 
to crush the revolution, to destroy the hard-won liberty and to 
restore the old regime—more or less modified—with all its hor- 
rors, cruelties and tyrannies. In other words, a would-be military 
dictator attempts to crush liberty and democracy and to reintroduce 
autocracy. 

Where were your sympathies then? Because for a moment you 
thought that the counter-revolution would be successful, you and 
your British fellow-prostitutes began to sing paeons to Korniloff and 
to slander and spit upon Kerensky. Korniloff was the great man; 
Kerensky was a nobody. “A strong military autocrat was neces- 
sary; Russia was not ready for liberty; democracy would have to 
wait until after the war,’ etc., ete. In short you were ready to 
enthrone autocracy, and put a tombstone on liberty and democracy. 
And you dare to claim that we are fighting for liberty and democ- 
racy, and you dare to threaten with prison and shooting at sunrise 
al] those who have the courage to express their disbelief in your 
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claims. You miserable little autocrats whose hearts secretly pine 
for the deposed Nicholas Romanoff, who would be happy to lick 
the boots of Kaiser Wilhelm, you dare to say that you want to crush 
Prussian autocracy ! 

Go to, ye prostitutes of the pen, you sicken us with your 
hypocrisy. 

P.S. I am not afraid to criticize the government when in my 
opinion it deserves criticism. But I bclieve in giving credit where 
credit is due; and may it please the prostitutes and gunmen of the 
press, this article is not intended as a criticism of the government. 
Our government, to its honor be it said, promptly gave its encour- 
agement to the Kerensky provisional government. Let not our 
“gentlemen” of the press use the dirty trick of attempting to make 
out that I am attacking the government when I am attacking them. 


A FREE INDEPENDENT AMERICAN CITIZEN IN THE VEAR 
OF OUR LORD 1917, AND OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OFTHE UW. Sige 
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Woodrow Wilson and “A Voice in the Wilderness” 


Don’t you think Woodrow Wilson ought to pay us something 
for giving him so much publicity? In every issue we have some- 
thing addressed to him or a quotation from him. Or is it the other 
way around—ought we to pay him for providing us every month 
with such beautiful quotations? No other president has furnished 
the country with such a wealth of quotable statements. And the 
jolly thing about it is that most of them are quotable against him- 
self. Well, I am still going to maintain, in spite of a few jarring 
accidents, that our schoolmaster president means well. 

* * 


Criminals and Lunatics as Rulers. 


If the doors of all the jails and all the insane-asylums thruout 
the world had been opened five years ago and the criminals and 
lunatics had been given a free hand to run our affairs, I wonder 
if things would be any worse than they are now? Do you really 
think they would have succeeded in making a worse mess of things, 
than has been brought about by our European and American diplo- 
mats and “statesmen”? JI don’t think so. And I am serious. For 
a viler mess of blood, hatred and insanity than we are in now it is 
impossible to imagine. 


* * 


An Invitation to Contributors. 


So far I have written every line in “A Voice in the Wilder- 
ness’ myself. But I am not at all anxious to continue to do so 
indefinitely. First, because I must not neglect my bread-and-but- 
ter work altogether—and I have been doing this lately; second, 
it is not so easy to fill up 


1 may eventually run short of material 
an entire issue with vour own work month after month, particu- 
larly when you have two other monthly journals on your hands; 
and third, I am anxious to give other sane radicals an opportunity 
to express their opinions on the present conflict. I shall therefore 
welcome brief articles coming within the scope of this magazine. 

* x 


A True Neutral 


As a measure of security in a time of riot between Romanists 
and Orangemen, a Liverpool Chinaman decked his shop-front with 
the legend ‘Me no religion at all, me only wash clothes.” 
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For a Voice in the Wilderness 
RADICALS IN WARTIME 


By RanpoteH BourNE 


Most people will feel that any attempt to conserve the per- 
sonal and artistic attitude in wartime is quixotic, and perhaps it is. 
Some people will even feel that it is disloyal. I do not see how a 
purely personal and idealistic hatred of war and a purely personal 
expression of the resentment one feels at having to live under a 
war-regime can be twisted into an anti-Governmental attitude or 
into an effort to obstruct the conduct of the war. Even the most 
stubborn pacifist would have to yield a little if he were shown a war 
that was gallantly conducted with freedom for honest expressions of 
resentment and of the ideals of peace. If more people were think- 
ing more vigorously and more imaginatively of the kind of peace 
that were possible after the war, there would be more energy afloat 
to push the war resistlessly to a finish. ‘The jealous protection of 
democratic values at home, coupled with a far-flung vision of inter- 
national order abroad for which we might stand, would convert the 
most grudging idealist. Retirement into an ivory tower has almost 
been forced upon the idealist, because he has seen himself cheated 
ot these hopes. He may be “‘impossibilist,’ but he does not see that 
to suppress him, to shout him down, to chase him around while he is 
trying to work out’ some positive vision of his own, is the way to 
convert him. Surely energy that is used by patriots in closing the 
mouths of their critics, in holding conventions to attest their patriot- 
ism, is so much energy lost from the successful prosecution of the 
war. Patriotic agitation means not onfy a direct loss of energy, but 
even the positive creation of new opposition. For force does not 
merely destroy what it goes out against. If it did, we should live 
in a peaceful and delightful world. What it does is to conjure up 
resistance; it intensifies the very evil it sets out to destroy. Block 
the passage of any living thing and it will increase its efforts to get 
past you. You then need new increments of force to attain your 
original object. The paradox in the use of force is that the more 
you use the harder it is to succeed. This is a biological truth which 
is too much ignored by the partisans of war. It applies equally 
well to the suppression of opinion, as philosophers like Lovejoy and 
Dewey are telling us in the papers. 


War, however, increases with sudden intensity the range and 
opportunity for certain emotions which have all too little scope in 
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times of peace. Hatred is the strongest of these emotions, and its 
scope in wartime is almost unrestricted. If the enemy is very near 
and yery menacing, he will absorb most of this flood of hatred. 
But if he is far away, and one cannot get at him, one is forced to 
use one’s own countrymen as a receptacle for the discharge of this 
emotion. ‘The hapless pacifists and socialists—in fact all heretics— 
become the targets, and are forced to serve as instruments by which 
the emotional flood may be drained oii what was properly intended 
for the enemy. Hatred undoubtedly has a biologic value in work- 
ing up one’s inspiration to rush at the enemy. If enemies without 
are lacking, one easily finds or invents “enemies within!” Popular 
hatred in wartime is not very particular as to the character of 
these enemies within any more than a lust-maddened man is par- 
ticular as to the personality of his woman. Hatred like lust passes 
with expression. The least virulent haters are the soldiers in the 
trenches. The most virulent are the old gentlemen at home, the 
lawyers, professors, editors, and their young satellites. The pres- 
ent heavy-handedness towards heretics is therefore a perfectly 
normal phase of wartime. It will last until the fine luxuriant 
frenzy of this emotion is worn off. Unfortunately, in this country 
it may last longer, owing to the inaccessibility of the enemy with- 
out. Hatred might be glutted by the persecution and imprisonment 
of pacifists. On the other hand, it might be still further inflamed by 
the counter-resistance which such persecution would create. 
Professor Dewey—lI cite him as the finest intellect among the 
non-resenters of war—is a little amused that any one should think 
it feasible to suppress opinion. But in view of the fact that opinion 
is suppressed, both officially and unofficially, and that this suppres- 
sion means not only unpleasantness but even loss of liberty, amuse- 
ment seems a somewhat strained reaction in this situation. There 
may be, as Professor Dewey says, no danger of the permanent in- 
jury to freedom in this superfluous conscription of opinion. He has 
no genuine distress on that account. But it is a little hard to be 
content with this serene Olympian safety while the concrete loss of 
liberties goes on at your side. In the case of liberty one wants to 
take the cash and let the credit go. It may be amusing to watch 
the heretic-hating and the heretic-baiting—since you know how safe 
the rights of man really are—but it is less amusing for the hated 
and the baited. Professor Dewey forgets that the war-spirit which 
motivates this patriotic agitation is not susceptible to his gentle 
rationality. It is something fiercer and more primitively instinctive 
than anything we usually admit. It does not spring from any 
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evidence or even conviction that the heretics and the war-resentful 
are really helping the enemy, or working against the Government. 
It comes from an explosive compound of fear and anger, which is 
immediately rationalized into an idea that people who disagree with 
us must be enemies of our country. The patriotic hatred of dissent 
is so aggressive and so irrational that one becomes sceptical of the 
possibility of a “moral equivalent” for war. I suspect that only 
an “immoral equivalent” for war would really serve—a swift and 
regular saturnalia of hate and coercion which should act like a 
vaccination upon the world, rendering it immune from the more 
dreadful disease of war. 

This free play of hatred in wartime is immensely reinforced 
by the operation of another instinct which peace tends to weaken— 
herd-instinct. Professor Dewey and his fellow acceptors of war 
must unwittingly have given comfort to a great many of those con- 
verted radicals who are now ardently seeking for a short way with 
dissenters. For we are just passing out of an era when it was good 
form to be a dissenter. Radicalism before the war was popular 
even in the colleges. It was preached as an intellectual necessity 
by even the more cautious professors. The intellectual conserva- 
tive almost disappeared. One made no pretense to thinking unless 
one were open-minded, hospitable to heresies. So there grew up a 
class of amateur dissenters—middle-class minds who were drawn 
somewhat out of their natural orbit by the authenticated and repu- 
table charm of revolutionary ideas. This radicalism was always, 
however, somewhat of a strain, because there were still certain old 
class reputabilities which pulled away from dissent. Wartime 
suddenly restores all the old tribal values. Conformity becomes not 
only respectable again, but necessary. It is dissent now that is 
proscribed. So the amateur radical, having had his fling, is ab- 
sorbed again in the herd. War allows him to conform again with a 
wholly good conscience. This is the inestimable service it does him. 
He need strain no more to be individual. He has the blessed relief 
of being not only justified but universally acclaimed when he thinks 
now as everybody else does. I know no other way to explain the 
pleasure which the ex-socialist intellectuals like Spargo and Stokes 
are getting out of the war. The almost amorous vehemence with 
which these socialists and a host of radical satellites rushed into the 
patriotic ranks shows the unconscious Jonging of their hearts to be 
with the mob again. The war gave them the chance to end their 
long and tantalizing exile in the far reaches of dissent. And they 
have such unimpeachable support in the attitude of Professor 
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Dewey and the other pragmatic realists, the first thinkers of the 
land! To be sure Professor Dewey wants to blur the primitive 
emotions and attitudes which accompany the war-technique. He 
would have patriots emphasize the ends for which the war is fought, 
and keep bright before their vision the picture of an America re- 
made in the remaking of a world. He counsels a new set of highly 
rational motives to replace the hatred and fear and mob-passion 
with which wars are usually fought. But it is a little curious to 
find a man who was once a psychologist expecting that you can 
start the war-technique without starting all the herd-emotions that 
go with it. 

Actually the only effect of such counsel is to bring numberless 
radicals to the support of the war-program who might otherwise 
retain their critical sense. The press and the crowd will not care 
for rational motives, but will go on refurbishing and brandishing the 
old patriotic shibboleths until their energy is exhausted or until 
disaster sobers them. For the radical, however, an easy com- 
promise is effected. Patriotism comes to him disguised as social re- 
form, and nationalism as the cause of democracy. The radical for- 
gets that when he throws his support to the war he helps not only 
his country, but also those ruling class interests which a successful 
outcome will immensely enhance. The radical will have done little 
to safeguard democratic values—for War is a jealous master, and 
demands that everything be sacrificed to its end of Victory—but he 
will have very materially aided forces which threaten to disregard 
democratic values in the future. 

An American ruling class, with a military establishment and 
a strategic position in world-investment and world-trade, is likely 
to be as dangerous to American democracy as any of the bogeys 
which patriotic ardor is now conjuring up. Before the war in 
Europe, it was often pointed out that the ruling powers in Germany 
would be glad of a foreign war in order to defeat the growing social 
revolt at home. Would not the same thing be true of a plutocratic 
democracy like our own? Faced by the increasing gravity of a 
class-struggle, would not a plutocracy be grateful enough for a 
slogan like democracy vs. autocracy—democracy at home fighting, 
not plutocracy at home, but autocracy across the sea? It may be 
true that this foreign autocracy must first be defeated before de- 
mocracy will be safe at home. It may be true that everything must 
be postponed until this issue is settled. But surely the radical 
in wartime need not forget that the settlement of that issue will not 
mean the settling of the internal conflict. Surely radicals can keep 
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this latter in mind, even while they are temporarily swung into the 
mob. They could keep demanding guarantees at home as pledges 
of the sincerity of our ruling classes in fighting for democracy 
abroad. But, of course, they will scarcely have time to do this if 
they keep busy holding patriotic conventions to attest their loyalty 
and to rebuke all dissenters from the common cause. Clamors for 
democracy at home are interpreted as treason, and the class-struggle 
is submerged in the archaic flood of war-attitudes. In short, the 
radical who identifies himself with the patriotic mob has fatally 
attenuated his radicalism. It is difficult to see how he will ever 
get back the power to be taken seriously as a revolutionary force, 
or even as a well-wisher of any genuinely vital reform. 


* * 


For “A Voice in the Wilderness” 


Mr. Louis F. Post and Conscription 


By Hyman LEVINE 


It is not for the student to criticize his teacher. It is not for 
the young and inexperienced to contradict as learned and as capable 
a man as Louis F. Post. But when the welfare of the nation is at 
stake, when the fate of liberty is trembling in the balance, and when 
in the name of democracy the dearest rights of man are assailed, 
modesty ceases to be a virtue, and silence well-nigh becomes a 
crime. Conscience compels the voice to speak out, and duty calls 
for action. 

For over twenty years Louis F. Post has been a leader in the 
ranks of democracy. He founded and edited The Public. He at- 
tacked imperialism at the time of the Spanish-American war. He 
worked for popular control of the government. He advocated the 
Single Tax. For the sake of peace he urged the re-election of 
Woodrow Wilson. In these matters the readers of The Public fol- 
lowed him gladly. But now he has chosen to advocate conscription, 
a policy and a principle which to many of us is more repugnant 
than war itself, and we can follow no longer. The spirit of idealism, 
the longing for justice and the search for truth which have inspired 
the pages of The Public compel us to disagree, and bring us sadly 
and regretfully to the parting of the ways. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

In the name of liberty Robespierre was sent to the gullotine; 
in the name of justice Christ was sent to the cross; and in the 
name of democracy America is now sending the flower of its youth 
to die on the far distant battlefields of Belgium, France, and per- 
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haps even of Russia. Against their wills do many of them go, 
against their better judgment, violating their noblest ideals. Yet 
he who objects to the procedure, he who still believes with the 
Declaration of Independence that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, is denounced as a traitor 
and a pro-German. “He brings himself,’ says Mr. Post, “close 
within range of the definition which the third section of the third 
article of the Constitution makes for treason.” Even tho con- 
scription itself be unconstitutional, even tho in opposing conscrip- 
tion he stands true to the fundamental principles of the republic, 
we are told that “any attempt to undermine or obstruct conscription 
would tend to establish a case under the treason clauses of the 
Constitution.” 

Bor iT 1s NoT TRUE. It is not wrong to object to war. It is 
not wrong to object to any method of prosecuting war. It is not 
wrong to demand the repeal of any law, no matter who passed it or 
how great the majority in its favor. He who speaks against con- 
scription is still within his constitutional rights. He is within his 
moral rights. If, as is usually the case, he does it because he loves 
his country and fears that it will be ruined by its present policy, he 
is as good a patriot as any flag-waving jingo and as noble a citizen 
as any hero of the battlefield. Trained lawyers may argue that he 
is giving aid and comfort to the enemy, and expert debaters may 
prove that he hinders the nation*from successfully prosecuting the 
war, but the fact remains that he is still a loyal citizen, honestly 
and fearlessly working for the ultimate good of the nation. 

It is argued, however, that tho the anti-conscriptionist is within 
his constitutional rights and is actuated by the best of motives his 
position is still wrong and his activities are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the nation. Conscription is a wise and a just policy, will 
help the nation during war, and therefore should not be opposed. 

Says Mr. Post: 

“Ts not conscription preferable to volunteering on every pos- 
sible count—efficiency of the military fighting factor, fairness and 
human considerateness in selecting individuals for military de- 
fence, promotion of conditions for a durable peace, stimulation of 
the democratic spirit, and even with reference to the coercion 
that coerces least?” 

We who in the past have sat at the feet of Louis F. Post to 
learn the Ethics of Democracy answer frankly, consistently, de- 
cidedly, and emphatically, “No, it is not.” The argument is false 
in its premises, false in its conclusions, and is self-contradictory. 
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The “‘stimulation of the democratic spirit” and the “‘efficiency of 
the military fighting factor’—democracy and militarism—do not 
go hand in hand; neither can “fairness and human considerateness 
in selecting individuals for military defence” be accomplished by 
the use of violent force even tho the violence be called “the coercion 
that coerces least.” 

How can conscription of men make for military efficiency? 
One can readily see where the conscription of land, or mines, or 
railroads, or machine shops, or even income might make for efh- 
ciency, for it would do away with the private interests that seek to 
prey on the government. Railroad rates might be lessened, prices 
of munitions lowered, wages raised, and output improved. These 
make for efficiency. 

But it is different with men, especially young men. They are 
not inanimate objects which can be molded or shaped or moved at 
will. They have hearts that feel and brains that think and ideals 
that stir them to action. An army of conscripts unwilling to fight 
is like an army of slaves unwilling to work. It can be beaten and 
bullied into temporary action, but it can not be relied upon in times 
of great stress, nor can it be expected to make the heroic sacrifices 
that are so often necessary for the achievement of victory. Con- 
scription may raise large armies but not efficient ones, for efficiency 
depends on the head and the heart and not on numbers. The Rus- 
sian army was large, far greater than that of Germany or Austria, 
but two million Russians are now working as prisoners for Germany 
while millions of others lie dead on the battlefield. Is this effi- 
ciency? 

Neither is conscription fair or considerate in selecting its vic- 
tims. It takes the willing and the unwilling alike, the patriots and 
the slackers, those who have important duties at home and those 
who have not, those whom the government injured in the past and 
those whom it has benefited. A young man on the verge of success 
in business is torn from his occupation and put to polishing shoes 
for his officers. The young husband recently married is torn from 
his wife whose sole protection he is and is sent to kill some other 
young husband similarly situated. And under the exclusive con- 
scription which Mr. Post advocates the young man who believes in 
war, who wants to fight, who has no other interest but to fight 
would have to stay at home because his number had not been drawn 
by lot. A person might have been grievously injured by the gov- 
ernment. He might have been imprisoned for many years on a 
false charge. The government might have ruined his business, his 
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reputation, perhaps even his mental ability. But if he is found 
physically fit, into the army he must go “to respond with a loyal 
sense of duty and grim determination to the defensive call when with 
legal sanctions it comes to him” (italics by L. F. P). Another per- 
son might have been gouging the government for many years. He 
might have been the worst kind of a grafter—tho undetected. His 
legal thefts might have been so great that he could not repay them 
by a life-time of sacrifice. But if the “defensive call” fail to come 
to him, he stays at home—to continue the game. We are even told 
that it is the duty of such men not to go. “They are needed in 
other service—less dangerous and less spectacular.” . . . Those 
of us who have watched the workings of conscription at close range 
have noticed the character of the draft boards and their methods of 
doing business. And experience has brought home to us this truth 
that no matter what else it may be, conscription is not fair. 

It has been said that the acts of a tyrant are the seeds of 
liberty. One wonders whether that was what Mr. Post had in mind 
when he spoke of the “stimulation of the democratic spirit.” De- 
mocracy means the rule of the people. It means that each is free to 
do according to his desires so long as he interferes not with the rights 
of others. But conscription does exactly the reverse. It gives to 
a few men the power of life and death over millions of others, and 
puts the millions at the disposal of the few. It makes slaves of 
them. It compels them to work for less than the value of their 
labor. It subjects them to tasks against their own liking. It de- 
prives them of their constitutional rights. They may not criticize 
their officers. They have no say as to policy. They dare not even 
express their opinions, for it is the duty of a soldier to obey and 
not to think. Conscription stimulates the autocratic spirit. It gives 
to a few men a taste of power and makes them hunger for more. 
It aceustoms the masses to blind obedience. Despotic precedents 
are established, and a spy system is introduced. Thus is the demo- 
cratic spirit killed and autocracy raises its head. A new Napoleon 
prepares to ascend a throne. 

Of all coercive methods of raising an army for national defence 
conscription is the worst. It adds to the coercion of friend and 
neighbor the coercion of the state and its military power. He who 
is not in the army is still subject to “the ostracism and public 
contempt ... the sneers at his ‘cowardice’ and the verbal brick- 
bats like ‘slacker’ that are hurled at him” under the volunteer 
method. In addition he is confronted with the grim specter of a 
government that has become autocratic in fact tho remaining demo- 
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cratic in form. He is told to register not because the country needs 
him and it is his patriotic duty to do so, but because if he refuse, 
he will be heavily penalized and registered anyway. He must re- 
port for physical examination or be considered as drafted. When 
ealled for military service he must go or be court-martialled as a 
deserter. Nowhere in the entire process of “selective service” is 
there the slightest suggestion of a duty willingly done, or of an ob- 
ligation honorably fulfilled. On the contrary, at every turn we see 
the iron heel of a rapidly growing Americanized Prussianism. The 
dominant note of conscription is not liberty, it is despotism. It does 
not say “Do this because it is right” but “Do this or you go to 
jail, do this or you face the firing squad.” 

It is the fate of our nation which is at stake. Upon us depends 
whether the nation is to live or die. The responsibility should not 
be put on an army of unwilling men, nor upon a few beaurocrats 
selected by a president who is temporarily clothed with autocratic 
powers. In such hands no nation is safe, certainly not a demo- 
cratic nation. If America is to be saved, if the ideals for which 
we are asked to shed our blood are to be upheld, it must be by free 
men and not by conscripts, by volunteers, by those who love their 
country, see their duty and willingly do it. If there be people who 
feel that they cannot fight for their country, the reasons for that 
feeling should be sought for and discovered, and removed. Some 
of these reasons could be found in farm tenantry, in land monop- 
oly, in the overworking of women and children and in the rapidly 
rising cost of living. If America finds her sons unwilling to fight 
because our democracy in the past has been but a cloak for predatory 
Privilege, America should not resort to the autocratic methods of 
conscription, but should remove the yoke of Privilege, perfect its 
Democracy and establish social justice in every part of the land. 
Then will America’s sons rally to her defense—willingly. But then 
perhaps, as The Public has shown us in the past, wars will cease 
and they will not have to do so. 


But the truth which Mr. Post and President Wilson are un- 
willing to admit is that conscription was forced on the American 
people not because it is just or good, but because there were not 
enough volunteers. The stern reality is that the people feel that 
this is not their war, and are unwilling to make any sacrifices for it. 
They have no interest in the European quarrels. They see in the 
submarine question nothing but a hollow pretext. Perhaps they are 
wrong and Mr. Post is right. But the awful truth which is now 
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staring us in the face is that conscription was adopted to compel 
the American people to fight against their will. 

For over twenty years Louis F. Post has taught us to rely on 
the judgment of the common people rather than that of their se- 
lected representatives. Those of us who wish to remain true to the 
principles. he taught us feel called upon to demand one of two 
things, either that Congress submit the question to a referendum, 
or that it listen to the reports coming from all over the country and 
repeal conscription as being unpopular, undemocratic, and unjust. 


[While not a radical, Mr. Post was always considered a staunch 
democrat, unswerving in his loyalty to freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, and freedom of conscience. His series of articles in The 
Public, trying to justify forced conscription and the various brutali- 
ties and tyrannies of war, were a painful shock to his friends and 
admirers. 

It is almost impossible to believe that Mr. Post writes with 
sincere and complete conviction. His articles read more like a law- 
yer’s plea than the sincere faith of an honest and convinced man. 
He reaches the height of sophistry when he tries to persuade his 
readers that forced conscription is not a whit more coercive than 
volunteering. It is there where his admirers have great difficulty 
in preserving their respect for him. Here is what he says: 

“Nor is conscription a whit more coercive than volunteering. 
Both are coercive, but the character of the coercion differs. The 
coercion of conscription is solemn and serious, as any function con- 
nected with war ought to be. Not so the coercion of volunteering. 
Think of the unfair stimulation of volunteering campaigns to a 
young man’s pride and ambitions; of how they pervert his social 
affections and his friendly associations . . .; reflect upon the wound- 
ing of his self-respect and the ostracism and public contempt he 
must endure if he does not ‘go with the crowd’ when volunteers are 
called for—the sneers at his ‘cowardice’ and the verbal brickbats 
like ‘slacker’ that are hurled at him. In preference to this subtle 
and demoralizing species of coercion, what healthy-minded citizen 
would not welcome the coercion of a solemn legal requisition which 
all of like qualifications upon whom the lot may fall must obey?” 

How a liberty-loving democrat can put his name to such stuff 
is beyond understanding. The kind of coercion that he speaks of, 
the social coercion, the “white-feathering’’ by stupid women and 
brainless girls might affect stupid men and brainless youths. But 
they can have no effect whatever on the sincerely convinced cons- 
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cientious objector. He would simply look with contempt at the 
antics of the male and female jingoes and let it go at that. No 
sincere, no clear-thinking objector would be influenced by such 
“subtle” coercion. 

But under conscription there is no choice. No matter how 2 
man may abhor war, no matter how unjust and how unfair he may 
consider a certain war to be, he is bound to go. 

I will make here this statement and will make it regardless of 
the pain that it may give to certain of our liberals. A man may 
justify conscription, he may consider it the only workable method, 
he may consider it an unavoidable evil. He may do that and still 
be an honest man. But no fair-minded man will say that “con- 
scription is not a whit more coerciye than volunteering.” W. J. R.] 


For “A Voice in the Wilderness” 8 = 
That “Choke You to Death” Letter 


I have read the patriotic Mr. Ward’s letter, in which he ex- 
presses an eagerness to choke the editor to death with his bare 
hands, with considerable interest. You have done wisely and well 
to publish it. Students interested in psychology, particularly the 
psychology of wartime, should not fail to secure a copy of the No- 
vember issue of A Voice 1n THE WILDERNESS. 

It is an interesting letter and worthy of more thought than the 
writer seems to have bestowed upon it. It evidences a profound 
sincerity, courage, and a conviction of righteousness which tempt 
the doubt-tortured radical] to commit the mortal sin of envy. If 
only we could know what is right and feel as confident of our infal- 
libility, this would be an easy world indeed. 

Courage is evident because no farsighted lawyer would write 
such a letter unless he were positive that the judiciary would flatly 
violate the law to protect him, since threats of mortal injury are not 
well thought of in peace times. Of course it is different now, but 
the whole tone of the letter suggests that the writer would gladly 
face the firing squad for the safety of his country. One is tempted 
ts suggest that such bellicose temperaments be substituted for those 
who go but half-heartedly into the trenches. There their pugnacity 
could be used most effectively and the less belligerent men for whom 
they substituted might do that very essential productive work which 
is needed to feed the warriors. But this is by the way. 

Did the writer of that letter ever examine his patriotism to 
make sure that he is justified in mangling any one whose idea of 
loving his country may take a somewhat different form of expres- 
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sion? Does he so love his children that he will defend their conduct 
regardless of the facts? Does he refuse to listen to the complaints 
of the neighbors, and choke any courageous neighbor who ventures 
to complain? And if one does not so act in cases where the facts 
are known to him, how shall he excuse such an attitude in the case 
of persons where he knows no facts at all? Is the minority always 
to be shot at sunrise? If one is a stand-pat Republican is this the 
only patriotic attitude which he may assume toward the Democrats 
or Progressives? 

Personally I can testify but for myself, and I find it quite the 
rule that where I feel the impulse to resort to strangling my op- 
ponent I am in my heart doubtful of the justice of my position; I 
am bluffing myself, or trying to save my face. Perhaps this analysis 
is not wholly unique. Of the many temptations which beset all 
thinking, all blind belief, the temptation to kill the opponent is the 
most natural and hardest to control. It is so much easier to react 
in the primitive anthropoid manner, so easy in fact that it seems 
unquestionably right. Why it should seem so is admirably pre- 
sented in Trotter’s “Instinct of the Herd in War and Peace” and 
Hart’s “Psychology of Insanity.” A little study of this question 
as presented in these illuminating books might convince even the 
writer of that letter that it is just as wise to use gentler methods 
in the effort to herd humanity into the Celestial City. The entrance 
is said to be thru the gateway of humility rather than by battering 
down the walls with the “‘Big Berthas” of blind following of tem- 
porary leaders. It is perhaps well to remember that the motto 
“obey the law and keep your mouth shut” is most appreciated in 
Prussia. 

Nor can one readily accept the willingness to believe evil of 
one’s opponent as a justification for lynch law. It is charged with 
uncommon frankness for a lawyer, that the Editor is in the pay of 
the German Government. It is not surprising that such a suspicion 
might arise in view of the care with which the newspapers have been 
harping on that theme. Undoubtedly German influences have been 
at work in this country, and for the simple reason that such is the 
most obvious move to make. But were we half as reasonable as we 
are self-righteous we would at least hesitate in making such a 
charge. It is odd, I know, and it shows an extraordinary obtuse- 
ness, but the Germans probably can not understand why we object 
to their propaganda while allowing Allied Press Agents to so far 
abuse their privileges that it becomes a matter of complaint on the 
floor of the United States Senate. It is odd that we not only toler- 
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ate, but welcome a British Lord who comes with the avowed pur- 
pose of “moulding” American opinion, and import a famous car- 
toonist to illuminate us along similar lines. Is our case so weak 
that we have to be moulded? Is it unable to bear free discussion? 
I for one do not wish to believe that. But as long as the Adminis- 
tration permits its agents to throttle ail discussion, permits or, as has 
been charged, orders soldiers to break up meetings where our aims 
were to be discussed; as long as paid agents of our Allies are wel- 
comed to give the press the proper “tone,” I should hesitate to fling 
“German Gold” at any one. And in this case the charge is abso- 
lutely untrue. In fact I know that it is damnably untrue. What 
can the belligerent writer say when so positive and reckless a charge 
is untrue? For the whole indictment rests on this one false charge 
and yet so certain is he that he wishes to execute judgment without 
even a thought as to the possible falsity of the charge. One must 
envy any person who can so readily dismiss a matter with such 
catch-words. (Speaking of catch-words, does any one remember 
when the free-traders were accused of being bought with British 
Gold?) 

Does any one remember the press comment of 1914? What 
made the war possible? Just one thing we scoffed at. The blind 
willingness of the Germans to answer the call to the colors. We 
sneered at them as sheep and damned their unthinking patriotism. 
We laughed that they should believe their government absolutely 
right, so right that they acquiesced in the suppression and imprison- 
ment of any one who criticized it. Yet such were ideal patriots 
of the “obey the law and keep your mouth shut” variety. Such 
made the war possible. Nor are such partisans absent from our 
own country, since men are quite as human on one side of that 
imaginary line which we call the boundary as they are on the other, 
There are plenty of them here, especially in office, who are glad to 
revise the phrase ‘the king can do no wrong’ and substitute State 
for king. This is indeed one of those things against which even the 
Gods struggle in vain. No, my good friend and fellow citizen, it 
were a bad reward for those who are to die in France if while thev 
are ramming free speech down the throats of the unwilling Teutons 
we are choking it out of existence at home. Do you imagine that 
the matter of faulty ammunition would have been so promptly looked 
into had the censorship bill passed Congress? Do you imagine that 
the strikes which plague us are any more due to German gold than 
the strikes in England? I would not choke the opposition if I were 
you, you may need it some day, and if it is as rotten as you imply it 
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will achieve no following in a country which is fired with a pa- 
triotic ardor such as yours. 

We are told that we should profit by England’s mistakes. It 
is a good idea. Perhaps we shall learn that our critica] comments on 
“secret diplomacy” were not meant to apply exclusively to Europe 
and that tho their sins be as scarlet, our own are at least a pale 
pink. 

Meanwhile, we have to learn that as the New Republic ex- 
presses it, a solid front does not require a solid head; quite the con- 
trary, for it is the combination of a solid front resulting from a solid 
head which we are trying thru war to eliminate from this saddest 
of sad worlds. Let no one accuse another of being pro-German, lest 
in his pride he fall and discover that his own ideas have been 


“moulded.” E. STanLey. 
Bene 


The Fine Young Lads 


Mr. Quinn died at Christmas. The old man, weakened by his 
long illness, had been stunned by the war, and when his second 
illness seized him, he made no effort to resist it. He would lie 
very quietly a long while, and then a paroxysm of fury would 
possess him, and he would shake his fist impotently in the air. “If 
they wanted a war,” he shouted once, ‘why didn’t they go and fight 
it themselves? They were paid to keep the peace, and—and—” 

He fell back on his pillow, exhausted, and when Henry, hur- 
rying up the stairs to him the moment he heard the shout, reached 
him, he was gasping for breath. ‘‘It’s all right, son,’ he said when 
he had recovered himself. “It’s all right—” 

“It’s foolish of you, father, to agitate youself like that,’ Henry 
said to him, putting his arms around him and lifting him into a 
more comfortable position. 

“TI can’t help it, Henry, when I think of all the young lads. 
By God, they had no right to do it.” 

“Hush, father.” 

“They’d no right to do it! You'd think they were greedy for 
blood—young men’s blood!” he pointed to an English newspaper 
lying on the floor. “Did you read that paper?” he said. 

MYieses 

“Founding them into it,’ the old man went on. “Yellin’ for 
young men! By God, I’d be ashamed—parsons an’ women an’ old 
men that can’t fight themselves, houndin’ young men into it! If 
they’d any decency, they’d shut up.” 
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“All right, father!” 

“The man that owns this paper—what’s his name?” 

“It doesn’t matter, does it? Lie still and be quiet!” 

“I can’t be quiet. Like a damned big monster, yellin’ for boys 
to eat. Has he any children, will you tell me?” 

“T don’t know, father!” 

“Of course he hasn’t. An’ here he is, yelpin’ in his damned 
rag every day, “Fee-fo-fum, I smell the blood of a young man!” 
Why don’t they shove him to the front—the very front?” 

“You must keep quiet, father!” 

“All right, Henry, all right!” 

He was silent for a few minutes, and then he began again, in 
a quieter voice: “I’d have put the men that made it, the whole lot 
of them, in the front rank, and let them blow themselves to blazes. 
Old men sittin’ in offices, an’ makin’ wars, an’ then biddin’ young 
men to pay the price of them! By God, that’s mean! By God 
that’s low!” 

“But old men couldn’t bear the strain of it, father,’ Henry 
interjected, and he recalled some of the horrors of the trenches 
where the soldiers had stood with the water reaching to their 
waists. But Mr. Quinn insisted that the old men should have fought 
the war they made. 

‘‘Who cares a damn whether they can bear it or not,” he said. 
“Let °em die, damn ‘em! They're no good!” He turned quickly to 
Henry and demanded: “What good are they? Tell me that now!” 
but before Henry could make an answer to him, he went off insis- 
tently, “They're no good, I tell you. I know well what they're like 
—sittin’ in their clubs, yappin’ an’ yappin’ an’ demandin’ this an” 
demandin’ that, an’ gettin’ on one another's nerves; an’ whatever 
happens it’s not them that suffers for it; it’s the young lads that pays 
for everything. Look at the way the old fellows go on in Parlia- 
ment, Henry! By God, I want to vomit when I read about them! 
Yappin’ an’ yappin’ when they should be down on their knees beg- 
gin’ God’s forgiveness.” 

He spoke as if he were not himself an old man, and it did not 
seem strange to Henry that he should speak in that fashion, for Mr. 
Quinn’s spirit had always been a young spirit. 

“An’ these bitches with their white feathers,’ he went on, 
“ought to be well skelped. If I had a daughter, an’ she did a thing 
like that, by God, I’d break her skull for her!’ 

“I suppose they think they're doing their duty, father, and 
they’re young!” 
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selves. If the women an’ the parsons an’ the old men can’t fight 
for their country, they can hold their tongues for it, an’ by God they 
ought to be made to hold them.” 

Mr. Quinn slipped a little further into the bed, and lay for 
a long while with his eyes closed; so long that Henry thought he 
had fallen asleep; but just when Henry began to tiptoe from the 
room, he opened his eyes again and suddenly they were full of tears, 

“The fine young fellows,” he said. “The fine young lads!’— 
From Changing IWinds, by St. John G. Ervine. 

* * 

My dear Dr. Robinson:—Enclosed find $1.00, subscription for 
A Voice in the Wilderness. Your trenchant pen has rendered most 
valuable service in the past but surely it was never needed more 
than at this time. 

Millions of us are, like you, heartsick to see how thin is the 
veneer of civilization and how readily dollar-internationalists turn 
and kneel at the feet of Mars, happy in the hideous “well done’ of 
their masters. But perhaps it needed just this to separate the 
sheep from the goats; at any rate they’re being separated—for 
which we feel no regret. 

Perhaps, too, you can find a grain of comfort in this fact: Most 
of the men drafted for war are they that voted for a system that 
inevitably breeds war. If ever a people had the gospel preached to 
them the working class of the United States was so favored. But, 
as of old, they chose to revile the few that could read the handwrit- 
ing. Now they are reaping exactly what they have sowed and to 
that extent I cannot sympathize with them. The real tragedy is 
the case of the man that voted against war and is still compelled 
to go. But that is but a repetition of what he has endured all 
through life. His wife has stood over the washtub because his 
neighbors voted upon him conditions that required the sacrifice; his 
children have been lashed into cotton-field and factory for the same 
reason. He has protested against the condition but has been obliged 
to accept conditions dictated by the majority. For this man my 
heart bleeds. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. Emma Woodrow, Hobart, Okla. 


Sept. 11, 1917. 

My dear Doctor:—You must have sensed what many of us are 
enduring, but have not been able to express as you have done it for 
us. I have determined to discontinue further discussion of the war 
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with many of my best friends; they have shown how futile that is, yet: 
I am unable to resist the inclination to get a copy of your “Voice in 
the Wilderness” to several of them. ‘The fight against organized 
murder looks at times a hopeless one; my hopes recede and advance 
in turn. But articles like yours do much to hearten me, as I believe 
they will all of our sane state of mind. 

With best wishes, I am, Yours truly, Daniel Kiefer, Arden, 
Delaware. 


My dear Dr. Robinson:—Congratulations on the first issue of 
the “Voice in the Wilderness.” It is certainly most excellently ef- 
fective. I am looking forward to the second number with great 
eagerness.—B. Russell Herts, 30 West 57th Street. 

My dear Dr. Robinson:—I have read the first issue of your 
new magazine “A Voice in the Wilderness” and I desire to express 
to you my admiration and complete agreement with the sentiments 
as expressed by you. If only the circulation of your ‘‘Voice in the 
Wilderness’’ could be increased to several hundred thousand, a great 
deal of good would be accomplished. Your sentiments are espec- 
ially valuable because under no circumstances can one accuse you of 
being or of having been pro-German.—Dr. J. Broadman, 1482 
Broadway. 


Dear Dr. Robinson:—Please list me as a subscriber for “A 
Voice in the Wilderness.” I haye attempted to fulfil that function 
in this wilderness of prejudice and have found humble listeners. 
May the voices in the wilderness at last blend in a mighty shout 
of consummation; and may your course be free of contact with those 
strange new instruments of our democracy which have already 
stifled so many of freedom’s yoices. Most sincerely, (Rev.) L. Gris- 
wold Williams, All Souls Church, Marion, Ohio. 


The first issue has appeared of A Voice, 1N THE WILDERNESS, 
“a magazine of sane radicalism.’ It is edited and published by 
Dr. William J. Robinson, 12 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York 
City. The initial number is devoted to discussion of war issues 
ably presented from the viewpoint of an opponent of war who 
makes no exception of the present one. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can anyone familiar with Dr. Robinson’s attitude honestly 
apply to him the epithet of “pro-German,” so frequently used at 
present for lack of other argument. His pro-Ally sympathy has 
been clearly enough expressed since August of 1914 in the columns 
of his older publication, The Critic and Guide—The Public, Sep- 
tember 14, 1917. 
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[Do you notice the two men digging a fresh grave? I wonder what 
or whom they are going to bury next.—The Editor. ] 


To Our Friends—And Our Friends Only 


For people affected with the bubonic plague very little 
can be done. They are generally doomed. But very much 
can be done to stem the infection and to prevent its spread. 
For people infected with war hysteria very little can be done. 
They are not amenable to reason or to argument. The 
stronger your argument, the more unanswerable, the greater 
their fury. But there are people who are on the border line, 
there are people who are still able and willing to listen to 
reason and to examine the pros and cons. With such people 
it is worth while to discuss the questions of the day. And to 
prevent as far as possible the spread of the war hysteria, to 
counteract as far as possible the deathly poison of interna- 
tional hatred, the fatal venom of racial antagonism, is one of 
the purposes of “A Voice in the Wilderness.” 

To protest against the unnecessary brutalities and row- 
dyism, the invasions of free speech, free press, and free as- 
sembly, which have become daily occurrences since we en- 
tered the war, is another one of the purposes of “A Voice in 
the Wilderness.” 

A third object is to handle as they deserve to be handled 
those renegades to the cause of human liberty and democ- 
racy and those dishonest charlatans who dare to stigmatize 
every yearning for peace, every demand for decency and 
fair play, as venal or pro-German. 

A fourth object of “A Voice in the Wilderness” is to 
voice the aspirations and hopes of that numerically small 
but important minority which has remained steadfastly true 
to the ideals of liberty, democracy, human brotherhood, and 
international solidarity. 

If you believe that such a magazine is worthy of your 
support, help us to the best of your ability. A magazine like 
this can only exist by the active co-operation of its friends. 
You can help us by sending in your subscription ($1.00 a 
year regular subscription; $3.00 a year “contributing” sub- 
scription), by inducing your friends to subscribe, or by or- 
dering bundles of the magazine for distribution among your 
friends. (Senda dollar or two or three, and we wil! send you 
the proper number). A little effort on your part will secure a 
solid foundation for “A Voice in the Wilderness,” and con- 
vert it from a voice in the wilderness to a voice heard thru- 
out the country. 

“A Voice in the Wilderness,” 12 Mt. Morris Park, West, 
New York City. 
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